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as a luxury, but as a most essential part of the 
diet. The citizen is divorced from gardens and 
allotments, and the cost of transport makes a 
cheap supply of greenstuff prohibitive. Milk has 
become costly, and even when cheap was not 
much drunk by the children of the poorer classes. 
How many schools recognise the imperative needs 
of children for green vegetables, fruit, and abun¬ 
dance of milk? 

The fatality of the recent epidemics of influenza 
may have been closely associated with deficiency 
of fat-soluble A in the diet, for there is none in 
the vegetable-oil margarine which has so largely 
replaced butter. 

(2) The fifth edition of the late Sir Hermann 
Weber’s book on longevity, edited bv his son, 
Dr. Parkes Weber, is prefaced by Sir Clifford 
Allbutt by many wise and illuminating remarks. 
The motto of the author is no less old than true. 
“Work, moderation, and contentedness are the 
main sources of health, happiness, and long life.” 
A great apostle for open-air exercise, he justly 
extols walking and climbing above all forms 
of exercise. He lived to ninety-seven himself, 
following the wise tenets which he lays 
down. 

It is often asserted that longevity is an inborn 
quality, and the cases of men are cited who have 
attained old age and yet have been heavy eaters 
or drinkers. Inquiring into the manner of living 
and other antecedents of more than ioo persons 
living to between 86 and 102 years, Weber found 
that although most of these persons belonged to 
the well-to-do classes, and were not obliged to 
restrict themselves, there -were not more than 
six amongst them who had more or less habitu¬ 
ally indulged themselves by eating or drinking 
largely; many, on the contrary, were remarkable 
for great moderation. He records the cases of 
many middle-aged people with bad family histories 
and showing' themselves signs of breaking up in 
health who, by his regimen of open-air exercise 
and great moderation in food and alcohol, were 
carried on in good health to eighty years or more, 
while their brothers and sisters, following no such 
regimen, died twenty years or so before them. 
The evidence Weber thus adduces seems strong 
enough to support his claim that great moderation 
in eating and drinking, and plenty of open-air 
exercise, can promote the duration of life of the 
middle-aged to a marked extent. The degenera¬ 
tions of the blood-vessels and other organs which 
hasten the end of life are primarily due to toxins 
absorbed from the bowels or from infections— 
e.g. rheumatic fever, syphilis, etc. A clean, 
healthy life keeps these away. 
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CHEESE- AND BUTTER-MAKING. 


(1) The Book of Cheese. By Charles Thom and 
Prof. Walter W. Fisk. (Rural Text-book 
Series. ) Pp. xvi + 392. (New York: The Mac¬ 
millan Co. ; London : Macmillan and Co., 
Ltd., 1918.) Price 8s. net. 

(2) Practical Butter-making: Fourth Revision. A 
Treatise for Butter-makers and Students. By 
C. W. Walker-Tisdale and Theodore R- 
Robinson. Pp. 143. (London : Headley 
Brothers, Publishers, Ltd., n.d.) Price 5s. 6 d. 
net. 


(1) ' 1 1 HE greater interest which is being taken 
1 in the manufacture of cheese will assure 
a welcome for this volume. It is one of the well- 
known series edited by Prof. L. H. Bailey, and 
it thoroughly warrants its inclusion in the list. 

Practical cheese-making has not had in this 
country the study it requires to have, and whilst 
a number of the standard cheeses have originated 
here it cannot be said that, apart from Prof. 
Lloyd’s investigations, in the making of Cheddar 
cheese, any serious attempt has been made to 
throw light upon the details of manufacture or 
to explain the causes of the failures which arise 
from time to time. 

In this volume the authors deal systematically 
with the general method of cheese-making, and 
state in simple language the process of milk co¬ 
agulation and the theories which have been ad¬ 
vanced in explanation. A chapter is devoted to 
“starters,” and it would be well if our dairy 
students could receive greater facilities for pre¬ 
paring and judging the cultures and noticing the 
effect upon the cheese of a bad starter. A clean 
acid starter has a great influence upon the texture 
and flavour of the cheese, as is well known, and 
a maker who works with a bad starter cannot 
hope to produce a first-class cheese. Inability to 
judge a good starter may mean the continuance 
of flavours and faults which would have disap¬ 
peared had the proper type of starter been used. 

Amongst the hard cheeses, chief place is natur¬ 
ally given to Cheddar, as this type is the one com¬ 
monly made in America and Canada. _ The appli¬ 
ances suitable for a factory making Cheddar 
cheese are described, and the process of making 
the cheese is followed step by step. Various 
types of cheese made in different countries, but 
all prepared upon the Cheddar principle with 
greater or less modification, are reviewed. 

The “ Book of Cheese ” has many other interest¬ 
ing chapters, one even upon the food value of 
cheese, the method of using it, and recipes for 
dishes in which cheese plays an important part. 
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Milk-testing- by the Babcock method is 
described, and numerous other tests, such as 
Hart’s test for casein, and the testing of cheese 
for fat by a modified Babcock method, are given. 
The accuracy of the latter test is questionable. 

(2) Butter-making is somewhat under a cloud 
at the present time, owing to the impossibility of 
producing it commercially at a profitable price. 
The information given by the authors is, however, 
excellent, and the best up-to-date methods and 
appliances are described. 

The extension of the practice of selling milk, 
and the facilities now afforded the farmer by the 
wholesale dealer or the condensing factory, have 
not encouraged the breeding of cows giving a 
high percentage of fat in the milk, and it is diffi¬ 
cult to see how butter-making can for some time 
to come compete with cheese-making or milk¬ 
selling. Nevertheless, there will always be a good 
demand for high-class butter, and it is most neces¬ 
sary that the maker should produce an article of 
prime quality. This volume would not have 
reached a fourth revision unless it had met with 
success in previous editions, and both as a manual 
and a reference book it takes a very high place. 


OUR BOOKSHELF. 

Enjoying Life: and Other Literary Remains 
of W. N. P. Barbellion [B. F. Cummings ]. 
Pp. xvi + 246. (London : Chatto and Windus, 
1919.) Price 6s. net. 

This book is welcome because it raises a much 
pleasanter picture of its author than did the rather 
peevish “Journal” reviewed in these columns in 
July last.. Some of the essays, excluded from the 
“Journal” for reasons of space, would have illu¬ 
minated its shadows. One is called “Crying for 
the Moon,” but Barbellion wanted to swallow the 
Universe. Even those of us who would be content 
with the World have to learn that it is too large 
an oyster. Life is a perpetual renunciation of the 
unattainable. Barbellion had yet to realise that 
the half is greater than the whole; his only limita¬ 
tions were those of a sickly body, and so he 
seemed to scorn those who restrained the appetite 
of the soul. Hence, in the diarist, an apparent 
poverty of human kindness. But in his outward 
relations, as Cummings, the defect is made good 
or hidden. There is sympathy as well as skill in 
his sketches of Spallanzani, Montagu, Rousseau, 
and Goldsmith of the “Animated Nature,” and 
even for his colleagues, the Scarabees, he has a 
good word, for he has begun to realise that the 
driest museum entomologist may have beneath his 
dusty coat something of a Barbellion. 

It is ungracious to criticise lapses in a post¬ 
humous publication, but “Sir Hercules Reed,” 
“Museo di Stovia Naturale,” and “Sir Francis 
Galten ” might have been avoided. 
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The Manufacture of Chemicals by Electrolysis. 
By Arthur J. Hale. (A Treatise of Electro¬ 
chemistry.) Pp. xi + 80. (London: Constable 
and Co., Ltd., 1919.) Price 6s. net. 

In this monograph a brief account is given of the 
I application of electrolysis to the preparation of 
chemical products. Most of the electrolytic pre¬ 
parations of which a description has been pub¬ 
lished are referred to, and references to the 
original publications are given throughout, so that 
the book is likely to prove a useful guide to the 
literature of the subject. The reader is, however, 
left to guess that certain groups of preparations, 

| such as chlorine, sodium, and the alkalis, to which 
- no reference at all is made either in the text or in 
the preface, are to be described in other mono- 
I graphs of the series. This probably accounts for 
the impression created on reading the text that 
the academic aspects of the subject have secured 
in this volume undue prominence as compared with 
its industrial applications. If, however, all the 
j really productive processes have been reserved for 
I other writers, and the author of the present 
1 volume has been left to cultivate only the more 
barren areas, he cannot be blamed for the unfruit¬ 
fulness of so large a proportion of the prepara¬ 
tions which he describes, and is rather to be con- 
i gratulated on having given so good an account of 
| the minor applications of electrolysis to chemical 
industry. 

A Synoptical List of the Accipitres. (Diurnal 
Birds of Prey.) Parts i. and ii. By H. Kirke 
Swann. (London : John Wheldon and Co., 
j 1919.) Price 45. per part. 

j The literature of an attractive Order of birds re¬ 
ceives a notable addition in this work. It is now 
nearly half a century since the late Dr. Bowdler 
Sharpe’s “Catalogue of the Accipitres,” the latest 
complete work on the subject, appeared. During 
this long interval innumerable contributions have 
been made to the knowledge of the Order relating 
to the discovery of new species, the recognition of 
numerous racial forms, changes in nomenclature 
and classification, extension of geographical range, 
and much else. Thus a treatise, however modest, 
which might bring the subject down to date was 
a desideratum, and now, in a measure, has been 
supplied in a highly epitomised form by this 
synoptical list, which furnishes concise diagnostic 
characters of families, genera, species, and sub¬ 
species, and also an indication of the geographi¬ 
cal range of each bird. For the species, however, it 
has been found impossible to deal with any but the 
plumage of adults, for the varied feather changes 
through which many species pass ere they assume 
the garb of maturity could only be satisfactorily 
described in an elaborate monograph on the Order ; 
as yet there does not appear to be any signs of 
the advent of such a much needed work. Great 
care has been bestow'ed upon the preparation of 
this list—a task of no small difficulty—and it will 
be much appreciated by all who are engaged in 
systematic ornithological studies. 
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